


























SINBAD 


invites you to follow him 











When you first met Sinbad, 
way back in 1928, he was just a little, name- 


less pup, tumbling through the pages of Life. 








He romped right into so many 
hearts that Life broadcast an 
S.0.S. for a name for him. The 
winning Life-reader among 8,000 
“Sinbad” 


contestants gave us 


with this verse: 


Sinbad 

Was in bad 

From Trinidad to Rome 
And 

Edwina’s Dog 

'S in bad 

Wherever he may roam. 


! Dear LIFE, 

60 East 42nd Street, New York | 
I Enclosed find $..........+.--- to pay for oo 
(Ean copies of “Sinbad” at 


| $2.50 each. 
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Sinbad’s very latest exploit is to 
fix it up for all of you who've 
followed his adventures every 
week in Life to find your old fa- 
vorites and some new episodes of 
his life all bound together 


_..for now he’s in a book! 


{peau not a soul—young or old, doggy or crabby, who'll fa’! 
to register delight and appreciation with SINBAD. The 
never will be a child who won't devour this book from cov« 
to cover, over and over again, in pure joy. Nor a grownup wit! 
out a sneaking fondness for the madcap, harum scarum, lovab! 
SINBAD. Forty full pages of his adventures—mostly twelv 
pictures to the page—cram SINBAD'S book of fun. 
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perfect 
birthday 
oift 

Key Chains 


Monogram Key Tops 






(one-half 
actual size) 


’ 


and Money Clips! 


CHAINS, 


Tops and 


HESE KEY 
{goo Key 

Money Clips have become 
very popular as moderate priced 
gifts for particular people who 
really appreciate something per- 
sonal and individual. They are 
hand-crafted, strong and_ will 
last a lifetime. 

Our Key Chains bear a reg- 
istered number and are stamped 
with our name for identification 
in case of loss. 

The Monogram Key Top read- 
ily identifies that particular key 


which is the most used. 


The Money Clips are very use- 
ful and attractive. 

During the last holiday season 
requests for these articles came 
from 26 different states. 


Prices in Sterling 


Key CHAINS Money Monocram 

Circle Bloch Ciips Key Top 
Letter 

$5.00 $4.50 $5.00 $5.00 
Prices in 14K Gold 

Kry CHAINS Monty Monocram 

Circlé Block CLips Key Top 
Letter 

$11.00 $10.00 $15.00 $10.00 


In ordering stipulate the article and de- 
sign desired; if circle monogram, men- 
tion position of last letter, either in 
center or on the end. 

Jewelry Craftsmen 


since 1895 
Cw 
BOYDEN-MINUTH COMPANY 


Heyworth Bidg., 29 E. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
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Poetical Pete | 
When I am dead, this epitaph 
I hope I may deserve; 


but never claimed to be 


“He worked, 


‘In business to serve.’ ’ 














GOOD 
NEWS 


for Travelers 


NEW YORK CITy’Ss only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 


RR The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS............ The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N. J..... ... The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. Je. aren The Alexander Hamilton 


.. The Stacy-Trent 


TRENTON, N.J. 
ikbaes The Penn-Harris 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


CEG 65 665560000008 The Ten Eyck 
SE PEW, occocscssene The Onondaga 
ES Pere re ree The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y.........-- The Niagara 
ite tawek ws ke0tee esis The Lawrence 
LR bos ccnveccecuies The Portage 
0 The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO........... The President 


GE 82 vkceessees E! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA... . The W. 'eepingnoe- Youree 


TORONTO, ONT. King Edward 
NIAGARA PALLS, ONT.. Leigh Whammemeee The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. . - The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, BWI. ‘TheConstant Spring 
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| What to Do Upon Making a 
_— Hole in One 


TARE big-cyed as your ball 
bounces lightly in front of the 
green, skips across the table-like sur- 
| face and heads determinedly for the 
| cup. Experience agony during the long 
moment when it seems that the ball 
will stop short of the hole. Feel your 
heart leap high over your head when 
your ball disappears within the cup. 
Utter a whoop of joy. Dash pell mell 
toward the green with utter disregard 
for your companions who have not yet 
played their tee shots, babbling in joy- 
ful hysteria. 





RAE 


Fvi.er. \ 





PPROACH the hole in a twitter of 
suspense. Still feel that it can’t be 
true, though you saw the miracle with 
your very eyes. Tiptoe up to the hole 
and peer eagerly inside. Jump up and 
down, voicing happy sounds. Ask your 


Y T » companions if they ever saw anything 
W Hi Y NO . so beautiful before. Disregard their 
assurances that they have seen other 
hole-in-ones made. 


“i oh, dadd) / He's goin’ 10 try uP’ 








ITHDRAW your ball from the 
e cup with trembling, loving 

l hink of all the fun fingers. Fondle the ball, murmuring 
expressions of deep affection. Also pat 
, f L the club with which you made the 
shot while your companions are holing 

you Il get out O IFE out. Describe in detail just how you 
made the shot. Let your imagination 
of = run free on this, because you won't 
if you try it for 14 weeks have the slightest idea how you did it. 
— a desire to remain upon 


Or, it is barely possible that you might oy 
' . the green, talking incoherently, un- 


want to send it as a little gift to that friend til the foursome behind you screams 
their impatience. Then consent to 
of yours who seems to have forgotten how continue the round, but preserve the 


steady flow of your remarks and words 
of self-approbation. Frequently break 
smiles and, unless his “case” is of too into lilting song. Explain how you in- 
tend to preserve the ball for posterity. 
Secure the signatures of your compan- 
ions for your score-card, Discourse at 
length on how the new ball has helped 
your game. Play the rest of the round 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER : in even sevens and lose plenty of 


money, but joke about it. 
14 weeks for $1.00 wanna aa 


ET a five on ‘‘your”’ hole the next 


to smile. He will be sure to get a bunch of 


long standing, we will bet that he gets a 


real good laugh with every issue. 


85 . as . . ° 

oa? 8 yor time you play it, and six the next, 

but be comforted by the fact that 

mammaire ecm ata aaaaecaiama meinem reece iis alate every time you play it for the rest of 


your life you can tell the story of how 
you made it in one. 


—John C. Emery. 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 


Name 





Address 9-1 , 
Invigorating and delicious—Iced Tea flavored with 
Abbott's Bitters. Sample by mail 25c. Write Abbott's 
Bitters, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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“Hey! How do you expect a guy to sleep with all that racket!” 





A New York detective shot himself 
in the foot. Presumably he is the bull- 
dog type who refuses to give up with- 
out accomplishing something. 

ok 

In California, where earthquakes are 
fires, this depression is doubtless re- 
ferred to as the smallest boom they've 
had in years. 


The cult of nudism has thousands of 
enthusiastic followers. Millions, if you 
count the mosquitoes. 

we 

Suit has been filed against one of 
Peggy Joyce’s former husbands for 
$10,000 worth of shoes she purchased 
before being divorced. It would in- 
dicate that she walked back from this 
marriage. 


Signs have been posted in Charlotte, 
N. C., elevators asking men not to re- 
move their hats. One by one our major 
problems are being solved. 

* 

A New Orleans lumber company re- 
cently felled a cypress tree said to be 
1,300 years old. We understand in- 
dignant citizens are taking steps to 
force them to plant another. 








Soap and Imagination 


J is t GREENE, reporter, sat with 
his feet on his typewriter. 

‘There's one for the books,”’ he 
said, pointing his cigarette at the night 
edition of the Evening Star. 

“You mean,” I said, scanning the 
headlines, “ “Tiny Tot Tells All?” 

“To the right of the ‘Tiny Tor,’ ” 
said Jimmy. “In the column between it 


and ‘Advocates Wigs For American 
Bald Eagle.’ See it?” 

“You mean,” I said, “ ‘Soap Heads 
Merge?’ ” 

“Correct.”’ 

I read the article. It told simply, in 
Jimmy's flowing style, that Major 


Ewing and Judge Brown had merged 
their soap corporations. 

“Show me,” I said, 
books in a soap merger. Show me some 
romance, fear, hate, love, help, murder, 
fire or police.” 

Jimmy smiled, “T'll tell you the part 
I didn’t write,” he said. * 

To make a short story. . . . 


“one for the 


, | ‘HERE was something doing in the 


soap line in Savannah. Majo- 


“Wishin’ won't git you laid down, boy... . 
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Ewing, ticketless, dashed aboard the 
coast liner Blossom, bound for that 
port, as it left the pier. It was an inky, 
warm, breathless night. 

“I'm sorry, Major Ewing,” said the 
captain, “we have no accommodations. 
I might put you in the bridal suite 
with another man who also came 
aboard ticketless. It isn’t taken because, 
due to a short circuit, there are no 
lights. But perhaps you do not mind 
sleeping in the dark, sir?” 

The Major said he had no objec- 
tions, and was soon feeling his way 
about in the darkness of the bridal 
suite. The Major disrobed. The bridal 
suite seemed stuffy. He fele along the 
wall in search of a port hole. 

“IT say,” said a voice from the gloom, 
“who's there and will you please close 
that port hole?” 

“Is that you, Judge Brown?”’ said 
the Major. “I am Major Ewing and 
the port hole remains open.” 

Competitors in business, en route to 
Savannah hoping to cut one another's 
throat in a soap deal, the two had been 
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bitter enemies for years. They were 
never known to agree on anything. 

The Major rested peacefully and 
smiled himself into a light slumber. 
The Judge pulled the covers about him- 
self and tossed fretfully. 

“I say,” said the Judge, “I've count- 
ed a thousand cakes of soap, best 
quality, slipping out of a man’s hand 
and I'm not asleep yet.” He rose and 
felt along the wall. There was a vicious 
slam. “Major Ewing, the port hole is 
closed and must remain closed.” 

The Judge rested peacefully and 
soon was snoring softly. The Major 
breathed loudly and tossed fretfully. 


“TUDGE,” said the Major after 
an interval, “I have counted a 
thousand cakes of soap, of a finer 
quality than you counted, slipping out 
of a man’s hand.” He rose and felt 
along the wall. There was a slight 
creak of hinges. “The port hole is open 
and must remain open.” 
A short time later the Judge rose 
and slammed the small round door. 
Then the Major rose and opened 


it. This continued in the darkness 
throughout the night. 
Exhaustion finally overtook the 


Judge while the door was open and 
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You got to make a effort!” 





First Paragraph of the 
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Last Chapter 
and Oh, you think my eyes are lovelier far 
ber. Than the Blonde’s we met in Louis’ 
im- Bar? 

I’m glad that you do but I don’t recall 
int- . —a Having asked your opinion on eyes at 
Dest ——m ae all! 
and S| ” : 
we So, you think I’ve more charm than the 
wi muddy Brunette 
ie Whose name you wrote down for fear 

you'd forget? 
ail I’m flattered, of course, but I'd like to 
dee know why 
lly. You've suddenly changed to a flatter- 
ing guy? 
fter And that girl who you said was an 
la awful pain, 
ner You'll be bored to know, just phoned 
out you again! 
felt It’s a question of Time and Time 
ght doesn’t lag— _ 
pen Says I, as I buy me a traveling bag! 
—E. L. 
‘ose 
0r. National Rheumatism 
ned “Now then, my man, where were you and what were you doing, at nine fifty- “Prohibition causes a lot of talk be- 
leSS four o'clock on the night of June twenty-second, nineteen twenty-four?” cause it suffers from growing pains,” 
"I—er—I was home .. . looking at a clock and a calendar.” says an editorial. 
the Yes... usually in the joints. 
ind the two slept. The sun had risen when 


the Major awoke. He looked quickly 
to sce if the little round door was open 
or closed. He sat bole upright and 
called to the Judge. 

“Judge Brown, you old fool,” he 
said, “wake up!” 

The Judge rubbed his eyes. He, 
too, looked quickly to see if the little 
round door was closed or open. 

“Major Ewing, you old fool,” he 
said, “‘let’s have breakfast together.” 

In the dining room the two sat 
silently over their bacon and eggs. The 
Major sipped his coffee, caught the 

Judge’s eye, and strangled. The Judge 
\ reached for the toast, saw the Major 
P\ smile, and burst into a loud guffaw. 

Returning to the bridal suite the 
Major said, ‘Judge, maybe we've been 
a couple of old fools to disagree all 
these years. Let’s combine our busi- 
nesses. We should get along famously.” 

“Agreed,” said the Judge, ‘‘on one 
condition.” He nodded toward the 
little round door. ‘Neither of us will 
ever admit he spent a night opening 
and closing the door of a guaranteed 
fireproof, water-tight wall safe.” 

—Tom Sims. “But Mitzi is afraid of the dark, Mother.” 
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Economics Are So Simple 
(As discovered by a couple of Southern cotton farmers) 

“Pretty nice of the government to suggest that we destroy a 
third of our cotton crop, eh Henry?” 

“Sure, Arthur; that means there'll be just that much less cot- 
ton in the world, and we'll be bound to get a higher price for 
what we have.” 

“You've got it, Henry. Say, did you ever see anything like that 
break Fred Fuller got?” 

“I know. Can you beat it? That hurricane comes along and 
destroys his entire crop—all but a few plants—and it goes right 
around our plantations without touching them. I can’t figure why 
a guy like that has to have all the luck.” 

‘Me neither. That feller is sitting pretty now. I was dumb not 
to get insurance. 

“Insurance? What kind of insurance?” 

“Say, haven't you heard of this non-accident insurance that 
they're getting out now? If no hurricane or blight comes along the 
company has to pay you.” 

“Gosh! That's a great idea!” 

“You said it. Well, I've got to go along now and poison my 
laying hens. If those durned pullets don’t quit over-producing eggs 
I'm going to be even worse ruined than I am already.” 

"So long, Arthur.” 

“S'long, Henry. Hope you get that potato blight the parson 


was praying for.” —Parke Cummings. 


Ah wants a box o’ that ‘natcheral’ shade.” 
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“ell, V'll wait just ten more minutes.” 


Liberal Education 
“There is no need for a student to go 
to Paris or Berlin to complete his educa- 
tion now,” says a professor. We under- 
stand the larger American cities are 
equally wide open. 





May I Cut? 

Colored Storekeeper—You say you 
wants a new razor? Well, brother, heah’s 
one dat ah’msure will give you satisfaction. 

Colored Customer—Will it cut good? 

Storekeeper—Will it cut? Man, it'll 
cut through two suits of clothes an’ a 
overcoat! 





A Lesson, Sort of 
The Toucan has to face, each day, 
A bill he does not try to pay— 
He quite ignores it in a way 
That neither I nor you can. 


Does not this teacher, primitive, 
Prove in a mode provocative 
The precept that one cannot live 
As thriftily as Toucan? 
—E, B. C. 





Swell Idea 
Everything has been suggested for the 
cotton farmer except a national Tear-Up- 
The-Sheets week. 
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Will It Come to This? 





"A good highball is often 
more beneficial to a tired busi- 
ness man than sun-bathing or 
exercise.” —Statement 

of Prominent Physician 














“John?” 

Yes, dear.” 

“Where are you going, now ?”’ 

“Out for a few holes of golf, Alice. 

figured I'd have time before dinner.” 

“John! Answer me honestly. How 
long since you've had a good whiskey 


and soda?” 


“Well, let me see—ah—I think it 
was a week ago last Friday.” 

“John Carson! Are you going to 
Wiha: 


Se 
» 


"My gosh! ‘Spuds’ Schermerhorn!” 
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LIFE suggests for New York-—Armored Playgrounds. 


keep on neglecting your health until 
you end up in the grave? Are you go- 


,* 
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ing to become weak and flabby before 
your time? Dear, dear, to think that 
when I first met you when you were in 
college you used to take such good care 
of yourself. I can see you now—pie- 
eyed two days later from the effects of 
those fraternity parties, and just glow- 
ing with health.” 

“Yes, dear, but I haven't the time—”’ 

“Nonsense! Every man must take 
the time to look after his health. Here! 
Drink this down like a good boy.” 

“But darling—” ; 

“Don’t argue. And after you finish 
it I'll give you another. And by the 
way I've called off that week-end at the 
beach with the Fergusons. All you do 
is loll around in the sun and never 
even take the trouble to go in and have 
a drink. I've arranged for you and 
Charlie Byerson to go on a big bender 
in the city instead. I can’t stand your 
looking like a ghost all the time—and 
if you come home before 4 A. M. 
there’s going to be trouble.” 

“AIL right, dear. Er—I think I'm 
feeling more healthy already. You 
might mix me up ahother nighball— 
I mean another highball.” 

“Oh, John, I'm so happy! You're 
becoming your old self again!” 





Only extraordinary vigilance by the 
life guards prevented a heavy toll of 
drownings. But, as it was, three persons 
lost their lives in the surf. Four others 
were drowned in inland waters, bringing 
the total for the day to five. ‘ 

—N. Y. Times 

That undiscovered country from 

whose bourne two travelers returned. 
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Archaeologic Research 


Disclosures that humble the pride of modern achievement 
j 


1. INvesTIGATORS for the Field Museum of Chicago dis- 
covered ancient Egyptian tablets recording ‘‘installment 
buying” as a popular practice. 

2. Dr. JOHANNES Greuss of Berlin analyzed the cul- 
tures found in the private beer jars of an Egyptian queen 
of 1440 B. C. and found the yeast cells superior in quality 
to most of the brewery cultures of to-day. 
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3. RESEARCHERS for the University of Pennsylvania dis- 
covered that ‘‘art faking’’ was practiced by Phoenician 
merchants hundreds of years B. C. They made up glass 
vessels inexpensively and passed them on to their customers 
for the genuine vases produced by Egyptian artisans. 

4. Dr. A. E. Speiser of Philadelphia made excavations 
at Tepe Gawra, Mesopotamia, and found cubical dice with 
regulation spots on them, dating back to 2750 B. C. 

—W. E. F. 
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Ancients With Modern Logic 
HE day after King Canute had 


ordered the tide not to advance 
upon his land (but it had nevertheless) 
he went down to the beach again. As 
the tide started in he again ordered it 
to stop. Ie did not stop, but it did not 
come up the beach as far as it had the 
day before. “Behold,” he said to his 
courtiers, “the country is getting drier 
every day!” 


HE brothers of the Prodigal Son 

remarked upon the fact that it had 
been a long time since any veal had 
been served to them. “Of course you 
haven’t been getting any,” said their 
paternal parent. ‘But your brother de- 
serves the best. He has spent freely and 
thus aided business.” 


ORATIUS was so weak and ex- 

hausted after the fight at the 
bridge and the swim across the Tiber 
that he was barely able to crawl up the 
bank. But at once his countrymen seized 
him, pumped his hand, pounded him 
upon the back, asked him a lot of fool 
questions, and dragged him off to a 
banquet. F. B. MM. 





Bad Form 


Then there was the absent minded 
nudist who went out with his hat on. 








"What do you fellas do for recreation, Mister?” 








Song of the Traveling Man 


She was ‘Mazie”’ in New Haven, 
She was “Bess” in Baltimore, 
She was "Fanny" up in Portland 
On Maine's stern and rock- 
bound shore. 

She was “Gladys” in St. Louis, 
She was “Flo” in Abilene, 
But in my expense account sheet 
She was “Meals” and ‘Gasoline’. 

—Dal Devening. 








"Gosh! 1 must've oversle pt!” 


The Letters of a Modern Father 
My Dear SON: 

Your letter telling you were going 
to stay in business by issuing preferred 
stock was a great relief to your mother 
but it made me feel like a Republican 
consoling himself with the thought 
that Calvin Coolidge will run next 
year. 

I thought last week we would be 
able to help you out. Your mother’s 
Aunt Hannah died down in the coun- 
try. She left your mother some nice 
bank stock; that is, it will be nice 
when the banks reopen. She left some 
priceless antiques, too; the first price- 
less ones we ever got. But you know, 
the funniest thing about the estate 
was that Uncle Charlie, who got the 
farm, and Aunt Sarah, who got the oil 
wells, and your mother, who got the 
bank stock and the furniture, weren't 
nearly as pleased as Uncle George who 
was cut out of the will but found five 
dollars in money while rummaging 
around the house. : 

You go ahead with your preferred 
stock issue and your mother and I will 
try to sell this bank stock of Aunt 
Hannah's. There’s no harm in trying. 
I know a cabin cruiser salesman who 
went out with his line this year just 
the same. 

As you say, all your company needs 
is to be bridged over the winter. If 
you discover how to do it you might 
drop Hoover a note; he'd be inter- 
ested. 

Your Affectionate Father, 
McCready Huston. 
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Tammany Gets Attention 


UDGE SEABURY’S gallant effort 

to bring Tammany to book for 

its misdoings is worthy of all 
praise and is getting a good deal. His 
idea of Tammany is that it is a political 
organization maintained for the profit 
of its membership. We all know chat it 
does not govern New York for noth- 
ing and many feel that it is not entirely 
reasonable to expect that it should, but 
we also feel that it ought not to be too 
extortionate, extravagant and scandal- 
ous. 

Judge Seabury’s examination of Mr. 
Curry was intended to show that the 
leadership of Tammany wanted to 
check the investigation of Dr. Doyle, 
who figures as a broker of privileges 
from which unknown persons besides 
himself derive a profit. This is im- 
portant. That Tammany exacts a trib- 
ute from builders, that it connives 
corruptly in the leasing of docks and 
piers, all such things should be known 
and published if crue. 


OW much better New York can 
be governed than Tammany gov- 
erns it is another matter. 
good government in such a City it is 


To secure 


necessary to raise the standard of ex- 
pectation among the voters, and it is 
quite possible that the majority of the 
voters will continue to think that they 
can get more out of Tammany than 
they can get out of good government. 
However, these efforts of Judge Sea- 
bury and Senator Hofstadter, able 
Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, are all to the good. At least govern- 
ment in New York cannot be improved 
until the facts about it are better known 
and to make them better known is 
what Judge Seabury is after. 


HE present control of Tammany 
does not represent the best of that 
organization. When Alfred Smith 
ceased to be Governor his influence in 
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Tammany fell off and Mr. Curry be- 
came manager. Mr. Curry calls him- 
self the leader of the Democratic party 
in New York and there is at present no 
Democratic organization in New York 
to dispute the propriety of that title. 
Curry sees himself fighting to protect 
the Democratic organization in New 
York, but other observers see him fight- 
ing to protect and conceal the benefi- 
ciaries of the Tammany spoils system. 

Mr. Roosevelt as Governor and a 
candidate for a bigger job would, of 
course, like Tammany’s support, but he 
cannot afford to pay too much for it, 
and unless he does, he may lose the 
state next time he runs. But to knuckle 
down to Tammany and do what the 
Curry crowd would like, would very 
likely save him the trouble of running 
for the Presidential nomination at all. 


In Young’s Questionnaire 


N admirer of Mr. Owen Young is 
quoted as saying of him that he 


A 
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é . he _* 
"You should have seen Joe when 
the beer blew up.” 
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is the best mind living. That is, to be 
sure, an enormous compliment, but Mr, 
Young is extraordinary. 

He found time the other day to 
represent the absent President of St. 
Lawrence University in conferring 
degrees and made an address in which 
he asked his graduate hearers what they 
had got out of college. To help them 
find out, Mr. Young gave them five 
questions to ask themselves. 

Had they enlarged their knowledge 
of their obligations and increased thei 
capacities to perform them? 

Had they developed their intuitions 
and made themselves more sensitive? 

Had they discovered their mental 
aptitudes? 

Had they learned enough about the 
machinery of society and its history to 
enable them to apply their gifts effec- 
tively? 

Had they acquired adequate skill in 
communication with others? 

All very nice questions and interest- 
ing, especially the second one, but did 
ever anybody find out about himself, 
his acquirements and his needs by ask- 
ing himself such questions? Perhaps 
there have been minds methodical and 
academic enough for that. Maybe Mr. 
Young's mind is of that remarkable 
sort. A specialist who knows precisely 
what he is after may know how far he 
has gone, but the way most college- 
bred men discover what if anything 
they got out of college is by seeing 
what they can do. Most of them have 
no better than a vague idea of how 
much they have in them. To very many 
of them our world looks like a crowd- 
ed place in which there are no inviting 
vacancies. In testing what they have 
they are likely to be pure pragmatists, 
slowly discovering themselves by what 
their energies reveal. 

So how much practical good Mr. 
Young's questions are seems uncertain, 
but they are first rate to make young 
people think and that is always useful. 

Mr. Young might make a pretty 
good college president. Many people 
think he would make an excellent 
President for the United States. Never- 
theless, as he is and where he is and 
doing what he does, he seems a round 
man in a round hole not wasting any- 
thing. 

Good luck to him! 
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SONNY AND PATRICIA. 








“Sonny Clemenson! Use your fork! Where are your table manners?” 


“I N-never Get Nervous” 


“c O, I never get nervous when 

somebody else is driving. I've 
got perfect trust in you—perfect. How 
fast will this thing go? Ninety? Phew! 
You mean to tell me you could hit it 
up that fast if the road weren't crowded 
the way it is now? Well, well, it’s sort 
of too bad that it wouldn't be safe to 
go over thirty now, isn’t it? 

“My, this rain did make it slippery, 
didn’t it? You're awfully wise to keep 
her down to a reasonable speed. Some 
fools would open up and go into a 
nasty skid. Not you, though! No sir; 
you're just holding her down well 
under control. Boy, what curves on 
this road! Thank God you've got sense 
enough to stay in line, and not try to 
overtake cars when there might be 
something coming around a curve 


from the other direction. You're a 
mighty fine driver. 

“Yes sir, I'm not worried a bit with 
you. For instance, you see that car 
coming out of that driveway up there, 
and I know I don’t have to warn you. 
Whew! Look at the size of the trans- 


continental bus! Wouldn't you hate 





The redcoats are coming! 


to be smacked by shar if you were care- 
less about leaving it plenty of room! 
Say, it certainly is nice to be able to 
sit mext to you and not worry. After 
all, you can see the road and that 
stalled car ahead as well as I can, 
can’t you? And gee, look at those 
nasty ditches we're coming to. There's 
a lot of dumb drivers who would get 
careless and end up in one of them, 
but you've got sense enough to be ver) 
careful. No indeed. I’d never be ner- 
vous driving with you.” —P.C. 





The Pity of It 


Walter Church, a Californian aged 
83, plans to enter Columbia this fall 
to obtain a degree. When we men- 
tioned this to another Californian he 
said: ‘Too bad he can't play football 
his freshman year.” 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


By Baird Leonard 


CooPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

UGUST 13.—My hair now long 
enough to submit to a vigorous 
brushing in the midst of which 

I did ask Samuel if he would allow me 
co realize a life’s ambition by coiffing it 
in a French twist, and he responded 
that I might, for all of him, wear it in 
a pigtail if I chose, so long as I did 
never cut it off again, a retort equally 
helpful and husbandly. So did on 
my new silk frock with the white 
polka dots, and to the Otesaga to com- 
pliment Aggie Smith on the fine article 
which she did write for Mr. Hearst 
about this village, and in which she 
said not only that Cooperstown had 
maintained the aristocracy of the Eng- 
lish tradition and grand manner in 
which it was founded, but that it was 
a splendid place wherein to sit quietly 
and do hand embroidery, and I did 
resolve, as a friend, to say nought 
about the piece of shining huckaback 
with which I found her engaged, nor 
about the curious character and color- 
ing of the flora which she was un- 
certainly working thereon. Thence to 
call on Susan, lately returned from 
New York and the first woman to bear 
tidings northward of the autumn styles 
in millinery which have so agitated us 
that a foreigner might think we were 
compelled by statute to wear them, and 
S. did tell me that she has a new hat 
no larger than a cigarette case, and was 
sO eager tO present it tO Me at once 
that I was as grim as I was hasty in 
curbing her generosity. But we did 
agree that, however ridiculous fashions 
may seem when they are launched, any- 
one refusing flatly to follow them 
looks, inside of three months, as if she 
should be presented with a red flannel 
petticoat and a pound of tea. All the 
afternoon gone over ‘Washington 
Merry-Go-Round,” a gay and salty 
chronicle of gossip, and I did particu- 
larly enjoy Mistress Eleanor Patterson's 
retort to the hostess who returned her 
some hairpins with a note assuming 
that she had lost them whilst monopo- 
lizing a coveted cavalier in an upstairs 
library on the night previous, the retort 


being that if the hostess had bothered 
to look on the chandelier, she might 
also have returned her shoes and chew- 
ing-gum. 


a 14.—Up_ betimes, and 

walked six times around the polo 
field before breakfast, the scales hav- 
ing finally warned me that drastic 
measures must be taken if I am not 
to have all of my new evening gowns 
cut with kindly and concealing drap- 
eries falling from the shoulders. Then 
a pleasant chat with our host over mel- 
on, coffee, and an omelet undersized 
by special request to the pantry, and 
he showed me an old cuff button given 
him by Billie Fanshawe and reputed to 
have been found in Christ Church, 
Cooperstown, in 1828, an amusing con- 
traption of three miniature dice under 
glass which was vogue in the earlier 
days because of the diversion it afford- 
ed elderly gentlemen during divine 
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service, and I was suddenly minded 
that I have long held it unsporting for 
a clergyman to lower his voice at the 
end of a paragraph unless he does 
actually mean to cease, for it is most 
disheartening to hear him take off 
again after a neat quotation from the 
poets apparently created to conclude 
his remarks. By motor to Utica, taking 
the Smiths with us, and Sam, the zany, 
did elect to follow such unfrequented 
highways that there were moments 
when we seemed lost forever from 
civilization, and during one of them 
Fred swore that he had seen ‘Vote for 
Bryan and Free Silver’ posted on a 
tree a few yards behind us. This 
meandering so delayed us that I was 
forced to choke down an excellent 
luncheon of chicken a la King and 
Spanish cabbage salad in order to reach 
Dr. Lees before his office hours were 
over, but, however wroth with Samuel, 
I did submit like a lamb to an examina- 
tion of my eyes, and was fortunate 
enough to quit the town with nought 
save a prescription for new lenses, and 
not an arrest for murder, 





There's a real buy—the whole gamut of human emotions for 29 cents!” 
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Winning a Liability 
A Pittsburgh man bet another he could marry 


a girl he had known only 24 hours—and won. This 
is a sure cure for the gambling fever. 








Dear Life: .. . 


“Writing,”’ says an author, “is not a gift.”” Edi- 
tors should be advised of this at once. 





"No madam, | wouldn't advise you to-go ahead with your 


y a * 
breach of promise suit! 


The Modern Fringe 
If one has a certain subtle twist 
Of manner or of word, 
Almost any maiden will keep tryst, 
Providing she is stirred 
A bit .. . That's what I heard . 
Because we mode rns JUSC CXISC 
For new sensations .. . so 1 was informed 
By one who knew, a friend who was a modern too, 


And many the hearts he stormed 


Perhaps, all stupidly I must have missed 

The influential, all essential cuc, 

Now, what think you... 

The maidens I have yearned for and burned for, 
The luring ones I still adore, 

I have not even kissed... 

And now, I am, well, jestingly referred 

To as a wary bird, 





And very shy of women. . . "Tis absurd, 
That I should be thus slurred .. . 


It makes me cringe 
i ” , = Whale Whoopee 
To be at heart Victorian yet in the modern fringe! P 


= way SP Due to overproduction of whale oil 
many Norwegian fleets have tied up 
temporarily. Rumor has it the jubilant 
whales are spending tleir vacations in 
small streams striking at trout and 


bass flies. 





Reading from Right to Left 

Arizona's auto license plates for next 
year will be made of copper. Why not 
— use rubber so the pedestrian who has 
been struck will have the number 
stamped on him as evidence? 





Warning 
The depression is expected to last 
until September, we hear. This should 
be a warning to young men to do little 
“Ah, the Sea! It makes one feel that one is thrown upon one's or no proposing while on their vaca- 
own resources.” tions, this summer. 
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LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


By Carter Field 


” OW did the President look?” 
demanded a group of news- 
paper men of Senator George 

H. Moses, on his return from the 

White House back in the hectic days 

when Mr. Hoover wanted a “limited” 

revision of the tariff. 

“Hunted,” said Moses, succinctly. 

He could have talked for an hour 
and not given them so clear a picture, 
so graphic a portrayal of the Great 
Engineer at bay, not knowing just 
what to do nor at whom to strike as 
the wolves tore at his policies. 

It’s a gift so far as Moses is con- 
cerned. He probably has the sharpest 
tongue in official or social Washington. 
He probably is the most feared man. 
Not that there are not plenty of men 
with more power, but no man with 
anything like so much power is so 
utterly regardless of consequences 
apparently—when he decides to strike. 

Gerald Nye, young Progressive 
Senator from North Dakota, found 
that out—and is still finding it out. 
Some day he is going to learn all 
about it. 

That feud started back in the last 
campaign. The Progressives did not 
want the New Hampshire’s Moses, 
whom they regarded as a reactionary, 
but who happened to be chairman of 
the senatotial committee, to come 
West. Pretty soon George was flying 
around the Rockies. 

Nye allowed himself to be quoted 
as saying a certain senator had brought 
a slush fund of $100,000 out to 
Montana to beat Tom Walsh; that the 
slush fund had been deposited in a cer- 
tain politician’s safe deposit box; thar 
the politician had died and no one 
dared claim the $100,000. 

Moses was not named in the story, 
but he was the only bigwig of the 
Republican Party who had been out 
there. 

“It reminds me of the chap in the 
poker game,” said Moses, in comment- 
ing at the time, ‘who said he would 
name no names but if a one-eyed play- 
er at the table did not stop cheating 
something would happen.” 

Not long thereafter Moses put Nye’s 
expense account, for the Campaign 
Funds Investigating Committee, in the 
Congressional Record. It showed the 


senator had spent days at Glacier Park 
during a hot spell at government ex- 
pense, while he was looking into the 
Illinois primary. 

Nye wept aloud in the Senate. He 
made it worse by pointing out just 
what construction the voters in his state 
might put on it. 

Thereupon Moses also put another 
expense account of Nye in the Record. 
This showed the North Dakota senator 
had spent the Christmas holidays in 
the neighborhood of Palm Beach, 
again at government expense, looking 
into a park question in the Everglades 

Nye recently threatened that Moses 
should not be reelected President of the 
Senate. With that body so close be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans one 
vote would upset the apple cart. 

Moses served notice that “pure cus- 
sedness”’ might make him vote against 
Republican chairmen of committees. 
Nye is chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, on the theory that he is a 


Republican. 


NC is spanked in advance. Ev- 
erybody knows it. He is coming 
up for reelection next time, which is 
not so good. 

Moses is coming up for reelection 
too, but the episodes have helped him 
up in New Hampshire. The Yankees 
up there are rather proud of the home 
boy who outsmarts everyone who tries 
to take him on. 

Moses knows better than to make a 
lot of wisecracks. When he first came 
to the Senate he told friends the “way 
to get along in this body is to be a 
solemn ass.” 

But he couldn’t resist the humor of 
the situation. He is cynical about every- 
thing, in his speech, and the folks up 
in the White Mountains seem to like 
it. Washington society seems to like it. 
Newspaper men follow him around not 
only because they learn what is going 
on, or as much of it as George wants 
them to know, but because he is such 
a refreshing contrast to most of the 
stodgy news sources on Capitol Hill. 

“IT am not a lawyer,” he told a re- 
porter asking about some constitutional 
question, ‘I am not even a member of 
the bar.” 

George draws quite a distinction be- 


e i> « 


tween the two. He thinks there are lots 
of ‘“‘members of the bar’’ in the Senate. 
And few lawyers. 

“Prohibition is a jackass law,” he 
said once. That is generally believed to 
have cost him the vice presidency. It 
looked for a while at Kansas City as 
though he would be nominated, after 
the Hoover and Coolidge adherents 
had both turned thumbs down on 
Charles G. Dawes. Then someone 
raked that up. It was considered vital 
to have the dry vote, with Al Smith 
almost certain to be nominated at 
Houston. So Moses was forgotten. 

Moses likes being a senator, but is 
rather bored with the Senate. What 
he would really like to be is ambassador 
to Rome. But he cannot afford it. His 
income besides his salary is rather 
small. He had a grand time when he 
was minister to Greece and Monte- 
negro at the same time. Incidentally he 
can speak ancient as well as modern 
Greek, and quotes Latin proverbs to 
questioners while he is deciding 
whether really to answer their in- 
quiries. 

Lodge organized and led the Repub- 
licans against the League of Nations, 
but it was George Moses who inspired 
the publicity campaign which proved 
so potent. Despite his diplomatic aspi- 
rations, he would say because of his 
knowledge of diplomacy that he still 
hates the League, the World Court, 
and everything connected with it. 

“What do you think of the Bok 
prize?’’ a friend asked, just after it 
had been awarded for the suggestion 
that the League of Nations was the 
greatest aid to world peace. 

“The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse,’”’ Moses retorted, ‘and 
it's the same mouse we caught in the 
Senate trap and killed.” 


OSES has a right to be a iittle 
cynical. He saw the Hughes 
campaign thrown away. Four years 
later he was one of the Wood man- 
agers, and saw that expire in soapsuds. 
He was on the Coolidge bandwagon 
within twenty-four hours after Cal had 
taken the oath by the light of a coaloil 
lamp. He was for Hoover four years 
later. But he saw the thing being 
bungled. 

“Ar last I have found the man who 
can beat Herbert Hoover,’’ he told re- 
porters after a conference with Hoov- 
er's manager, Dr. Work. 
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HE blazing July sun laid a blank- 

et of stifling heat over the specta- 

tors ac the Reno ring-side. They 
were depressed and uncomfortable . . . 
these men... 
at the huge hulk of the white fighter, 
slouched on his stool. 

James J. Jeffries’ face was furrowed 
with weariness. Little, wine-red drops 
of blood 
trickled Li 
from his 
battered 
mouth, One 
eye had 
closed into 
a swollen, 
purple 
lump. The 
hitherto un- 
beaten 
champion 
of the world 
was reduced 
to a_ hulk 

. without 
hope or 
strength. 

In the 
opposite corner sat his black enemy, 
Jack Johnson, alert and apparently 
quite untired by his efforts. He wore 
a wide smile . . . and his golden teeth 
became jewelled squares of yellow in 
the bright arrows of the sun. 

The unthinkable moment was at 
hand. 

The bell sounded, brazenly in the 
almost funereal hush. 

Jeffries the conqueror of Fitz- 
simmons and Corbett and Sharkey . . . 
lurched unsteadily to his feet. The 
traditions of his queer business called 
for him to go forth and endure. It 
didn’t matter that he had no more 
chance than a little boy. He had to go on. 

Johnson came at him, sleekly and 
cruelly like a great black puma. There 
was no hurry in his movements. 
There was no need of hurry. . . . Jack 
had the calculated deliberation of a 
butcher in an abattoir. 

HE men clinched . . . for it was 
only in the clinches that Jeff's 
tortured body found rest. The Negro 
pushed him away, almost contemptu- 
ously, and struck him three quick, 


LiFrs 





and they stared gloomily 





. . . Johnson became sheer jungle now 


GREAT DRAMAS in SPORT .. . by 


vicious lefts on the point of the jaw. 
The Boilermaker reeled. There was 
no strength left in him. His knees were 
water; his arms putty. 
Johnson understood this quite clear- 
ly. He rushed his man toward the ropes 
and knocked Jeffries flat on his 
back with a left uppercut. 
and there was 


The crowd stared... 


no pity in him. 


every type of man in that crowd. 
Booted miners from Rhyolite, clubmen 
from ‘Frisco, overdressed Japanese 
with insolence in their almond. eyes; 
bankers, blacklegs, actors and stickup 
men. No matter what their antecedents 
or professions, they sat in fascinated 
and watched the bloody 


champion drag himself to 


silenc e 


one knee. 

Jeff was drunk with 
punishment. There was a 
blankly stupid look in the 
eye that still remained 
open. Rickard counted over 
him. Ac “nine” Jim wab- 
bled to his feet. 

The black man rushed 
in and pummeled away 
with both hands casting away 
caution and the almost frivolous air 
he had worn. Johnson became sheer 
jungle now . . . no pity in him. 

Jeffries was knocked through the 
ropes. He fell awkwardly on the ledge. 
By this time the velvet black curtain 
of unconsciousness had dropped over 
him . . . he didn’t understand what 
was happening to him. 
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Jack 
Kofoed 


His seconds, desperate and hopeless, 
ran around the ring to where he lay. 
Abe Attell lifted the lower strand of 
the ropes. Jeffries was pushed through 
and helped to his feet. 

This was an obvious violation of the 
rules . . . but the man was in such a 
state that nothing was of much moment 
to him. Referee Rickard was about to 
disqualify Jeff and award the fight to 
Johnson then and there . . . but Jack, 
suspicious of everyone, intended tak- 
ing no chances of having victory 
snatched away from him on some un- 
guessed technicality. 

He brushed Rickard aside. 

Jeffries stood before him, doubled 
over, bloody, out on his feet. 

Jim Corbett called hysterically from 
the corner for Johnson not to hit the 
old champion again . . . but the man 
who had been a stevedore on the Gal- 
veston docks paid no heed. 


H® pounded the crimson-spotted 
body and drooping head. His 
powerful arms jerked back and forth 
like the thrust of an engine’s pistons. 
Jim’s head lolled. He swayed. ...A 
punch or two more and it would be 
all over. 

Sam Berger, Jeffries’ manager, 
sprang through the ropes, and ran to 
his side. His face was a mask of horror 
and compassion. Most people had be- 
lieved the old champion unbeatable . . . 
and now in this sun-blistered moment 
one of the great dramatic 
tragedies of the ring was 
to be finished. 

Rickard, who had _ al- 
lowed the punishment to 
go on, was suddenly gal- 
vanised into action. He 
placed his palm against the 
sweaty black chest and 
pushed Johnson away. 

Berger had his hands 
under Jeff's arm-pits, supporting him. 
The big fellow’s jaw hung down like 
a dead man’s. His harsh features were 
smeared with gore. Both eyes were 
now hardly more than little purple 
balloons of angry flesh. 

It was the finish of a magnificent 
career. James J. Jeffries was now only 
an ex-champion. The superhuman 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In These U.S. A. 

















The average person in the United States shows a decent 
restraint in most of the ordinary activities of life. 

For instance, the statisticians inform us that he 

Wears Out .63 of one per cent of a pair of shoes a 
day... 

Eats 14% of a can of canned food a day... 

CoNnsuMES .044 ounces of tea leaves a day, and... 

Pays his doctor 2.3 cents a day. 

But when it comes to talking, restraint is forgotten. 
Figures show that the average American .. . 

Speaks Thirty thousand words a day! 

W. E. Farbstein. 


“Dancer LINN 





Two newspaper columnists meet. 


Defence Machinery 
In summer radio is a defensive weapon. We have to 
keep ours on to drown out others in the neighborhood kept 
on to drown out ours. 





Touching Courage 

It will take courage to beat the depression, according to 
an economist. 

We understand. It goes like this . . . 

“Gotta ten spot, Harry?” 

“How about some groceries on credit, Mr. Schnitzel ?”’ 

“Yeah, dad, the wife and kids and I are gonna move in 
with you for a few months, if you don’t mind.” 





Temperamental 


A madman in a Pennsylvania village shor two soda 
fountain clerks and slashed at the luncheon customers with 
a bread knife. Presumably he lost his mind trying to get 
a prescription filled. 





Once Bitten ... 
I am not as rich as I once was, 
I haven't the bonds or the stocks, 
And never, O, never a dunce was 
So neatly impaled on the rocks: 


The broker’s say stocks are ascending 

And now is the time to make dough, 
They say a bull market’s impending . . . 

Oh, yeah? Ah, ha! ha! Oh, ho, ho! 
“Now my dear, don't think I'm trying to dictate to you.” —Wilfred ]. Funk. 
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Movie Ss 


“Young As You Feel” 


ILL ROGERS as a sstaid, 

stodgy meat packer who be- 

comes incensed at the lack of 
interest his irresponsible sons show in 
the business, and, with the help of a 
lady, teaches the boys a lesson by step- 
ping out himself. Some fun. And of 
course everybody should see Will in a 
high silk hat and tail coat. 

We sometimes think that Fox is 
wasting money hiring other actors to 
appear in Will's pictures. During every 
one of his films, with the possible ex- 
ception of “Lightnin’,” we sat around 
in anticipation of the moments when he 
would come out with a Rogers para- 
graph... These short, bright remarks, 
delivered in the Rogers manner (of 
which there is yet to be a good imita- 
tion) make his films worth while, re- 
gardless of what else goes on. The 
story of “Young As You Feel” is 
pretty obvious and the supporting cast 
is not particularly noteworthy, bue Will 
has a faculty for making situations 
appear original and creating an atmos- 
phere of affability that makes you want 
to say nice things about everybody, at 
least that is the way he affects this re- 
viewer. We will prove it by taking 
back the remark about the supporting 
cast. Any time Lucien Littlefield and 
Brandon Hurst appear in a film it is 
worthy of note. 

Fifi Dorsay makes a fine foil for Mr. 
Rogers, and two young ladies named 
Lucille Brown and Rosalie Roy are 
cute and pretty. 

See it. 


“Huckleberry Finn” 


FTER the success of ‘Tom Sawyer” 

it was something of a surprise 
when Paramount did not let John 
Cromwell direct “Huckleberry Finn.” 
Mr. Cromwell evinced a sympathy for 
the Mark Twain characters that would 
doubtless have held over in the second 
film, buec for some reason the assign- 
ment was given to Norman Taurog. 
Paramount probably had a very good 
reason for making the change. If they 
didn’t it was just plain bad judgment. 
Mr. Taurog has a decided talent for 
handling small children as he has prov- 
en in “Skippy” and other films, but 


one of the weaknesses of ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn” is that he tries to 
make the principals create the same 
atmosphere of childish appeal that 
characterized “Skippy” It is because 
of this that Junior Durkin, Jackie 
Coogan and Mitzi Green (who are no 
longer small children) appear at times 
to be displaying backward mental 
tendencies rather than childish imagi- 
nation. This attempt to make his 
principals appear so very young may 
be the result of reading about their 
ages in the movie magazines. 

Another mistake in direction is the 
lack of delicacy shown in drawing the 
characters of the Duke, the King and 
Huck’s father . . . a heavy-handedness 
which extends to the comedy situations 
and introduces an element of slap-stick 
entirely out of keeping with Mark 
Twain's ideas. 

The performer who suffers most by 
comparison with the ‘Tom Sawyer” 
film is Jackie Coogan. This is hardly 
his fault because his duties tend co kill 
much of the sympathy he created for 
the character of Tom Sawyer in the 
first film. On the other hand, Junior 
Durkin is put in the spotlight and 
cashes in on the big opportunity by 
walking off with the picture. This is 
the finest thing he has ever done in 
the talkies. 

The most interesting performance, 
from a standpoint of news, is offered 
by Charlotte V. Henry, the beautiful 
young girl who plays Mary Jane. In 
addition to her looks and pleasant 
speaking voice, this newcomer has a 
film personality that is charmingly 
natural. She should get along. 

If you expect this picture to measure 
up to “Tom Sawyer” you will be dis- 
appointed . . . but we believe Master 
Durkin’s efforts make the film worth 
your time. 


“Sporting Blood” 


HERE is no desire on the part of 

this reporter to underestimate the 
horse. There is doubtless something 
about horses that “gets you” if you 
once enter into the spirit of the thing, 
but somehow we just do not seem to 
click with them. Recently we sat 
through two horse shows and tried to 
find out what it is in a horse that seems 
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to bring out all the affection in some 
people’s natures. We didn’t. 

Which leads us to the crux of the 
situation in “Sporting Blood.’’ Unless 
you are one of those who thoroughly 
understand and love the horse, you had 
better not see this film. On the other 
hand the horse may bring out the 
mother or father in you . . . in which 
case you should go early and not plan 
anything else for the day as you will 
probably see it through four or five 
times and then go home and cry your- 
self to sleep. 

We not only did not like the film 
but resented it. During the past year 
Clark Gable has worked his way up the 
precarious Hollywood heights by vir- 
tue of ability and hard work, and as a 
reward they put him in a stupid thing 
of this kind and advertise him as the 
leading character. The leading char- 
acter in this film, we wish to state, is 
a horse named Tommy Boy, and if the 
picture is not a success, which it 
shouldn't be, this horse and the fellow 
who wrote the story are to 
blame. Mr. Gable has,nothing to do 
with it. ’ 

Just to make it harder, the dialog 
writer has injected some lines that are 


screen 


the last words in chit-chat and fiddle 
faddle. Madge Evans, for instance, 
plays the part of a gal who has gone 
wrong, and she spends most of her 
time making long speeches about what 
she and Tommy Boy have in common 

and how they will both “come back” 
and “make good.” Some of these 
speeches are made to Tommy Boy per- 
sonally—in fact almost everybody in 
the picture at one time or another takes 
Tommy Boy off to one side and tells 
him something. The horse, of course, 
says nothing in reply, but we have 2 
good idea of what he would have said 
along about the seventh reel. 

Another quaint angle is the presenta- 
tion of Ernest Torrence as a Kentucky 
horse breeder. He starts off with a 
Southern drawl that rapidly gives way 
to his usual Scotch accent and leaves 
you a bit in the dark as to just what 
tha’ mon was a’doin’ doon thar in ole 
Kaintucky, suh. 


Better luck next time, Clark. 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE by ELY 





PROBLEMS AND POST MORTEMS 
Mr. Culbertson will gladly give free 
counsel to LIFE readers regarding any 
problems on any phase of bidding or 
play in Contract Bridge. Address all 
communications to Mr. Ely Culbert- 
son, Life Publishing Company, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


“The Thrill That Comes Once 
in a Lifetime” 
HE high handicap golfer who 
shoots a birdie and takes a hole 
from Bobby Jones gets no less 
thrill than did one of my associates 
who found himself in his first national 
tournament matching wits with a Janes 
of Bridge. This player, imposing upon 
me a pledge of anonymity, sent to me 
in Paris the following hand, suggesting 
that I borrow the title from my good 
friend Webster's cartoon series. 
Sitting East and West in the New 
Jersey Pair Championship of the recent 
American Bridge League Tournament 
at Asbury Park were Baron Waldemar 
von Zedtwitz and David Burnstine. 
Baron von Zedtwitz, one of my team 
mates on the Bridge World Champion- 
ship Team of Four, is a Bridge star 
of first magnitude. Mr. Burnstine, with 
his partners and team mates, won four 
out of the five events in which he 
was entered in the Asbury Park Tourn- 
ament—an extraordinarily fine record. 
Against this super-expert competi- 
tion in the East and West, South con- 
fesses breath-taking excitement when 
he picked up this hand and boldly bid 
four spades! 
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South—Dealer 
East and West—Vulnerable 
North and South—Nort Vulnerable 





a J-2 
Y K-9-6-3-2 
© K-Q-J-10-8 
m5 
a A-7 & 5-3 
VY A-10-5-4 N Y Q 
> 6-4 WE] 9 9.7-5-3-2 
& A-J-10-8-7| S| & K-9-6-4-2 











& K-Q-10-9-8-6-4 
VY J-8-7 

Oo A 

& Q-3 

With a hand such as the South 
holding a player peeks through the 
periscope of his imagination and sees 
massed on either side of him enemy 
strength in three suits. There may be 
adverse game-going strength if the 
opponents get together in the bidding. 
In his mental play he is defenseless at 
any declaration but spades. His hand, 
without help from his partner, is worth 
seven tricks. 

He furthermore estimates his prob- 
able losses and gains in the light of 
vulnerability. His figuring projects it- 
self into his partner's hand. Vulnerable, 
he should risk incurring for the part- 
nership no greater loss than 600 points 
—a set of two tricks, doubled. A non- 
vulnerable player, however, has more 
leeway. To prevent opponents from 
going game—particularly vulnerable 
opponents—he can risk a set of three 
tricks doubled, 400, or even a set of 
four tricks doubled—600. 

South, not vulnerable, therefore, 
with a hand that normally could be 
counted on to produce seven tricks, 
gambles on his partner's hand giving 
some part of his needed three. 


A Pound of Prevention 


With almost any other than a four 
spade bid by South, West, North and 
probably East would have entered the 
bidding. The resulting information 
would almost surely guide West to a 
successful defense against South's 
ultimate four spade declaration. 

South, with his bold over-bid of 
three tricks against a pair of cham- 
pions, saw almost certain disaster star- 
ing him in the face when Mr. Burnstine 
in the West opened with the diamond 
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six. With his singleton Ace of dia- 
monds South was left with five possible 
losers and a very thin chance of re- 
ducing them in spite of North’s four 
established diamonds. 

The time element had sharply in- 
truded. With one remote entry in 
dummy—the spade Jack—and one that 
might not help him in time—the King 
of hearts—he was backed against the 
wall. He was forced to play for every 
possible break and the best possibie 
placement of cards. 

If the Ace of spades and the Ace 
of hearts were in the West hand the 
contract would probably be made. 
Against two smart players the spade 
Jack would never set up by leading the 
King from the closed hand—unless 
the adverse spade Ace was singleton. 
Leading small, however, toward the 
Jack it would become a life saver un- 
less—all of this from the standpoint 
of Declarer—the spade Ace is held by 
West and the red Ace by East. In that 
event West would take the first spade 
lead and lead through the heart King. 


Right Play But Wrong Guess 


Played at double-dummy of course 
the hand can be set, but Mr. Burnstine 
had no way of knowing that Baron 
von Zedtwitz held a singleton Queen 
of hearts. 

The last thing in the world that 
West wants is the lead. Mr. Burnstine’s 
play of the seven of spades on South's 
lead therefore cannot be criticized. 
South might have had eight spades to 
the King, with the Queen in the East 
hand. With West ducking, Declarer 
played his Jack and immediately led 
the King and Queen of diamonds upon 
which he discarded his two losing 
clubs. Mr. Burnstine trumped the sec- 
ond diamond with his Ace of spades to 
prevent another discard and _ then, 
thinking that Declarer might have 
been false carding with the Queen of 
clubs, led his Ace of clubs. South 
trumped, took the last spade from 
opponents, finessed the Jack of hearts 
to East’s Queen hoping for an extra 
trick, but the contract was made. 

At every table where South either 
passed or opened with one spade, the 
eventual contract of four spades was 
defeated. 

Pre-emptive bids of four in major 








suits and five in minor suits are fine bids when made with 
care to avoid too great loss by the application of the 3-2 
rule (gambling on three tricks from partner when not vul- 
nerable and only two when vulnerable). They not only 
prevent the bidding of adverse games but also, as in this 
case, prevent communication between opponents. 

Having launched a surprise attack and at the same time 
effectively silenced his opponents, Declarer frequently con- 
verts an intended sacrifice into an actual gain. 


Culbertson Pointers 


HERE are many hands in which partner of the opening 

bidder is practically sure of a game somewhere; but, 
holding a choice of several equally probable game bids, he 
does not know which one will fic with partner's honor 
strength and distributional values. If either partner when 
holding a strong hand can be certain that the bidding will, 
without question, be kept open, two and frequently more 
alternative bids can be offered at a relatively low stage in 
contracting. Hands that are so powerful that not only game 
is assured, but a slam is clearly in sight, are reasons for 
Forcing bids. Scientific contract is virtually impossible with- 
out the use of the Approach principle and its corollary, the 
Forcing bid, particularly after opening bids of one. Partner, 
(not the opponents) having opened the bidding, a bid 
from the responding hand in another suit of one more 
than is necessary to overcall announces not less than three 
honor-tricks, (which, plus the two and one half shown by 
partner, would be sufficient to produce game at some declara- 
tion) and commits the partnership to bidding conversation 
until at Jeast a game contract is reached. 
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GANGSTER: Want anything from the drugstore, sweetheart? 
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YELLOW CAB First IN SARATOGA HOPELESS. 
Merry Gal (Fator up) champing at the curb during the 
thoroughbred race from Mrs. Bryan Foy's front stoop, 
through 69th Street, to the St. Regis. The Whitney entry 
threw a show at I. Miller's and had to be destroyed. 


Mrs. Steven Buff Brodie gave a recital and luncheon 
today at her Easthampton home, ‘The Appletrees.”’ Mrs. 
Brodie sang a group of old English ballads and someone 
threw a handful of old English apples. ; 





Mr. and Mrs. Hugh deL. Bingham of Chicago and 
their son Hugh deL. Bingham Jr., have arrived at the 
Plaza from their country place at Newport. 

Hugh deL cares? 





Entering the competition in shadow-box arrangements, 
one of the new features of the flower show this season, 
are Mrs. Charles E. Merriwell, Mrs. Albert Spraeckel 
and Mickey Walker. 





About 150 of Garden City’s summer colony attended 
the dinner dance at the Country Club last night. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardner Wright, giving the largest party, were 
6 up at the 18th course. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Gnash have been visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison Higbie McVickar, eating their ghash 
and drinking their mc-lickar. 
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HOW GOOD ARE YOU AS A FLYING SALESMAN? 


(A Pencil Puzzle Game.) 





























— president of a legislative supplies company lo- 
cated in New York City called in his three star sales- 
men who always traveled by airplane, and said to them, 
“Boys, I want you to visit the capital of every state. 
I don’t want you to cross each other’s routes; I want 
each of you to visit the same number of capitals; and 
I want each of you to hop straight from the last cap- 








ital you visit to San Francisco for our convention.” 
Take your pencil, one with an eraser, and trace the 
hops of each of the three salesmen. Remember—each 
salesman must visit sixteen capitals, he must cross the 
route of no other salesman, and his seventeenth hop 
must take him into San Francisco. 
(ANSWER NExT WEEK) 





Crazy Tales 


Join the Crazy and See the World! 

Learn geography in just a few wheezy 
lessons! 

Here below are printed a few other- 
wise unprintable jokes and it’s up to 
you to locate the answers. After you 
arrive, like any other tourist, you mere- 
ly wonder why. 

For example: 

Archibald and Henry were quarrel- 
ing. 

“I've no use for you, Archibald,” 
said Henry. ‘Because the name of a 
South American country big bum!” 

Ans. “Uruguay.” 

Get it? What Henry says is “You ' re- 
a-guay big bum.” 
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Some fun! Now go on with the in- 
sanity. 


1. The funeral was almost over. In 
fact the casket was just being lowered 
into the grave, when suddenly a loud 
knocking was heard. It seemed to come 
from the very coffin itself, and one of 
the mourners exclaimed, “Hey! You 
name of an English Archbishopric him 
name of a group of West Indian Is- 
lands dead!” 

2. They were a quiet, home loving 
couple. One night the husband laid 
down his paper and informed his wife 
that he was stepping out for a moment 
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to get some tobacco at the corner store. 

“That's good,”’ remarked his wife. 
“You can bring me the name of a 
city in Nebraska dog.” 


3. “So you won’t marry me, eh?” said 
the old rake to the young damsel, ‘and 
I think I know the reason. It is be- 
cause the name of a Maylaysian coun- 
try, the name of a city in France.” 


4. A man came up to a dance hall and 
remarked with pleasure, ‘That name 
of a North African city, name of a 
country of Northern Europe 1 am 
glad to see name of mountains in 
Russia, name of a free city.” 
(Answers on page 30) 
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Croeonfidential Cuide 


Prices quoted are for orchestra seats, eve- 
ning performances. 

* Matinee—W ednesday and Saturday. | 
X Matinee—Thursday and Saturday. 
(Listed in the order of their opening) 


PLays 


Once In A Liretime. P/ymouth. $3.00— 
Sat. Hol. $4.40 (X)—Hilarious satire 
of Hollywood and the talkies. Grand fun. 

Granp Horet. National. $440 (*)—Ex- 
citing, interesting and beautifully staged 
drama of 36 hours in a Berlin hotel. 
Eugénie Leontovich offers one of the 
outstanding performances of the season. 

Private Lives. Times Square. $3.00 (X)— 
The new principals, Edith Taliaferro and 
Donald Brian, lack the adroit timing of 
Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence in 
handling the delightfully insincere lines, 
but it is still a very amusing show. 

Tue Barretts Or Wimpote Street. Em- 
pire. $3.85. (Matinee Wed. & Thurs.— 
No Saturday performances. )—Katharine 
Cornell gives a brilliant performance in 
a play based on the lives of Robert 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett and _ her 
father. 

PreceDENT. Bijou. $3.00 (*)—An effec- 
tive, well-acted play based on the Mooney- 
Billings case. Recommended. 

Tue Unexpecreo Huspanp. 48th Street. 
$3.00 (*)—With none but the good 
shows able to stand the financial lethargy 
of Summer, this one won't be around 
long. Hugh Cameron gives a commend- 
able performance. 


MusIcAL 


Tue Bann Wacon. New Amsterdam. $5.50 
(*)—The Astaires, Frank Morgan, Helen 
Broderick and Tilly Losch in one of the 
few fool-proof musical shows in years. 
Because of his performance, we nomin- 
ate Fred Astaire as the rightful successor 
to Jack Donahue. Get in if you can. 

THe Tuiro Lirtte Suow. Masic Box. 
$5.50 (Matinee Wed. & Thurs. No Sat- 
urday Matinee.)—The best thing Beatrice 
Lillie has ever done, so of course you 
should see it. Walter O'Keefe is runner- 
up to Miss Lillie with Ernest Truex, 
Constance Carpenter, Gertrude MacDon- 
ald and Carl Randall offering capable 
support. 

Fouuies. Ziegfeld. $5.50 (X)—Some amaz- 
ing dancing by Hal Le Roy and Mitzi 
Mayfair—the highly entertaining colored 
team of Buck and Bubbles—lovely girls 
in typical Ziegfeld surroundings—that 
effective Buckingham Palace scene—and 
some clever writing by Gene Buck and 
Mark Hellinger. And they do say that 
Mr. Ziegfeld has found some new ma- 
terial for his stars, Helen Morgan, Harry 
Richman, Ruth Etting and Jack Pearl. 
They certainly didn't have any when the 
show opened. 

SHoot Tue Works. Cohan. $3.00—This 
is Heywood Broun’s show for the benefit 
of unemployed talent. Some good num- 
bers, and if you like Heywood it's the 
chance of a lifetime. 


REcorRpDS 


VicToR 


Take It From Me I’m Takin’ To You— 
Leo Reisman and His Orchestra head the 





list of Victor's late releases with this 
catchy tune. You'll be crazy about Lee 
Wiley’s intimate manner on the vocal 
chorus. and 

It’s THe Girnt—The Reisman boys get more 
active—and make this extremely listen- 
able. Leo himself sings the vocal chorus, 
and quite well. 

I’m Att Dresseo Up With A Broken 
Heart and 

Tuere’s No OrHer Girnt—Two mediocre 
tunes by Manola Castro and His Havana 
Yacht Club Orchestra. Much too messy, 
and the vocal choruses are dull. 

Give Me Your Arrection Honey—Ted 
Black and His Orchestra feeling mercenary 
in one of those short phrased, staccatoish 
type orchestrations. Tom Brown sings the 
refrain. and 

I Love You In Tue Same Sweet Way 
—The same crew. Fair. 

Just One More CHance—A tune you hear 
a lot—nicely done by Gus Arnheim and 
His Cocoanut Grove Orchestra. and 

At Your CommManp—Same orchestra with 
Donald Novis taking up most of the time 
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with some impressive, if not highly artis- 
tic, singing. 


BRUNSWICK. 

Srar Dust—One of the most acceptable 
recordings of this justly popular melody 
with the Boswell Sisters singing the 
tricky harmony. and 

I SurreNpER Dear—The same combination 
plus Frank Munn clicks in this one. 


SHEET Music 
Wuy Can’t We Be SWEETHEARTS 
My Success (No show) 
Lire Is Just A Bowt Or CuHerries and 
THis Is THe Mars. (George White's 
Scandals) 


Movies 
THe Star Witness. Warners—The best 
film sermon against the racketeer to date. 
Excellent cast includes “Chic” Sale, Wal- 
ter Huston and Frances Starr. 
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*Yoo-hoo, Mickey!” 


Recktess Hour. First National—Birth- 
control comes to the movies . . . and is 
Will Hays’ face red. Tsk, tsk! Well acted 
picture, and you must see this innovation. 
Don’t take Junior. 

TRANSATLANTIC, Fox—A good movie that 
might have been a great one if Director 
William Howard had not become so in- 
trigued with a gun fight that he neglected 
his climax. And good news . . . Greta 
Nissen can speak English now. Also 
flowers for Edmund Lowe, Lois Moran 
and Billy Bevan. 

An AMERICAN TRAGEDY. Paramount—Not 
as much of a tragedy as you may believe if 
you have read the newspaper accounts of 
Theodore Dreiser's charges against the 
Paramount Company for mistreating his 
novel. Some glaring faults but worth 
while for the high spots. 

Poxirics. Metro-Goldwyn—You'd probably 
go to see Marie Dressler no matter what 
we said—and any time you see her she 
will make you laugh—which she will in 
this one—so go ahead. 

THe Common Law. R-K-O—Constance 
Bennett in a so-so picture taken from 
the ancient Robert W. Chambers novel 
dealing with the problem as to whether 
or not a woman should “tell”, with side- 
lights on the question: ‘To what social 
standing is a discriminately loose woman 
entitled ?” 

THe Macniricent Lit. Paramount—Ruth 
Chatterton gives an interesting perform- 
ance with her impersonation of a French 
actress. This deception is the magnificent 
lie, and she does it all to make a blind 
soldier happy. Not quite up to the Chat- 
terton standard. 

Son Or Inpta. Metro-Goldwyn—One of 

those East-is-East-and-West-is-W est things 

with Ramon Novarro being sur- * 

prisingly entertaining as he goes 

through the usual sufferings ex- 
perienced by brown-skinned men 
in their hopeless love of white wo- 
men. . the 
movies __ being 
about the only 
place where it 
is still hopeless. 

Tue Man In Pos. 
SESSION. Metro- 
Goldwyn—Rob- 
ert Montgomery 
further —_estab- 
lishes himself as 
one of the screen's biggest box-office at- 
tractions., See it. 

THe Secret Cari. Paramount—Entertain- 
ing political story with Peggy Shannon 
giving an impressive performance in the 
leading réle, originally intended for Clara 
Bow. Good cast intelligently directed. 

Nicht Nurse. Warners—A mother con- 
spires to have her children starved for 
their inheritance money, and a nurse 
breaks up the plot. Well acted rough stuff 
with an exaggerated expose of red tape in 
the medical profession. Fine performances 
by Barbara Stanwyck, Clark Gable, Ben 
Lyon and Joan Blondell. 

Cuances. First National—Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. doing an expert job in a well- 
directed war drama. He's an officer in 
the British Army. 

LAUGHING Sinners. Metro-Goldwyn—Joan 
Crawford (Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks Jr.) 
doing an expert job in a well-directed 
sex drama. She’s an officer in the Salva- 
tion Army. 
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Reprinted from Lire, Aug. 4, 1898. 








Our Foolish Contemporaries 


A professor declares that he once taught a cannibal chief 
to play golf. Personally, we should have avoided teaching 
him a game that was likely to give him an appetite. 

The Humorist. 





“I never saw anything like this tide!” said he. ‘Here I've 
been pulling steadily for ten minutes, and we don’t seem 
to have moved a foot!” 

“Oh, Jack,” said his pretty companion, “I've just thought 
of something. The anchor fell overboard a little while ago, 
and I forgot to tell you. Do you suppose it could have 
caught on something?” Tit-Bits. 


The woman who drives from the back seat of a car is no 
worse than the man who cooks from the dining room table. 


Liberal (Mo.) News. 





A couple of Pittsburgh newshounds were discussing Post 
and Gatty, the round-the-world fliers who visited here last 
week. One suggested half of the populace didn’t know who 
the airmen were, or had forgotten them already. They 
decided to put the question to a few of the Pittsburgh 
citizenry picked at random. 

The first was a speakeasy proprietor. 

“Know Post and Gatty?” one of the scribes asked. 

“Don’t recall the names,” was the reply, “but if you had 
been here before I'd remember your faces.” 


V ariet) 





Dear OLD Souc: Alfie, give the gentleman his ball; he's 
ready to play with it again now. 
—Punch (by permission). 
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Tell me, Jock, is my golf getting any better?” 
Weel, it's no’ gettin’ better, an’ it's no’ gettin’ wur-r-se. 


It's just gettin’ queerer.” 
The Humorist. 


Faith is the quality that enables you to eat blackberry 
jam on a picnic without looking to see whether the seeds 
move. 

Publi ther 5 $j ndicate. 





Her Girt ChuM—Did the minister make Harry use the 
words, “With all my worldly goods I thee endow?” 
BraNpd New Brinr—No. Why put Harry on his guard ? 
I'll get ‘em anyway. 
Pathfinder. 





“Has your husband given up golf?” 
"Yes, all but the words.” 
Passing Show. 





Mr. Theodore Dreiser has lost his suit to compel a picture 
company to film "An American Tragedy’ in accordance 
with the original text. The court presumably felt it would 
not be fair to hold a movie audience in the theater overnight. 

New York Evening Sun. 





_ Six-year-old Jackie was visiting his rich aunt. 


JACKIE (admiring furniture): | am glad I am not rich. 
AUNT: Why, Jackie? 
Jackie: It must be awfully expensive. 

—UIk, Berlin. 





Everyone should dress to suit his purse. 
Maybe this is the reason for the craze for nudity in parts 
of Europe at present. 
—Dublin O pinion. 





A parrot lives longer than a man, and you never saw a 
parrot chasing a little ball for exercise. 
—Publishers’ Syndicate. 
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Books and 
Authors 


OHN ERSKINE is exactly the kind | 
of Building. . of author his more ardent admirers 


Your GUARANTEE 
oF MATTHEWS | 
INTEGRITY 


(THE famous line of Matthews “38” and 
“46”-foot cruisers are backed by 40 years 
of building experience. That is why Mat- 
thews Cruisers are recognized as the finest 
products of the boat builder’s art. If you 
want comfort and livableness, combined 
with rare riding grace and stalwart, husky 
design, by all means— Command a Mat- 
thews! If you want your boating dollars to 
travel a thriftier course a Matthews Cruiser 
is the inevitable answer. In ten distinguished 
models and twenty-four distinctive arrange- 
ments. Write for the details today. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious Cruisers . . . Since 1890 


334 BAY SIDE PORT CLINTON, OHIO 





No wonder chewing tobacco went out of 
fashion. Nobody advertised it as a means of 
keeping kissable. —Publishers’ Syndicate. 
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would want him to be. From a 
casual survey, one judges he might 
stand up fairly well under the wear 
|and tear of hero-worship. 

Adult, romantic, with a Jovian 
| capeciey for seeing human nature as it 


'is... and liking it anyhow, he claims 











that his books expose the frailty of his 
own sex, and at the same time is rather 
proud of Clarence Darrow’s pro- 
nouncement, “If the women of the 
United States ever realized what you 
have written about them, they would 
tar and feather you!” 

Sitting at his desk in his office, 
spacious peaceful chamber, as befits the 
president of the Juilliard School of 
Music, grey of hair, amused grey eyes, 
tall, engaging, John Erskine is a re- 
assuring person, even though you do 
have a squirmy feeling that he knows 
all about you. . . . And there is yet 
an air of great, almost churchly repose 
about him. 

He started in life wanting to be a 
musician, and even wrote the music for 
a comic opera while in college. Of 
all his compositions, however, only a 
tune in the Episcopal hymnal survives. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of his 
many jobs: writing, managing the fa- 
mous music school, and other tasks too 
numerous to mention, he still finds 
time for his music. Whenever he has 
a spare fifteen minutes, he practices. 

Indeed, he has grand pianos scat- 
tered about as conveniently as ash- 
trays, in his ofhce, and even in his bed- 
room. 

“It is good for man to be romantic,” 


he opines. ‘It civilizes him. But the | 


women are hard on him. In this coun- 
try women don’t want the truth told 
about them. The privilege they prize 
most highly is the mistaken idea men 
have about them.”’ 


OMPANIONSHIP is to him the 

most desirable quality of human 
relationship. But that condition, he 
finds, demands on both sides intel- 
ligence and generosity, a willingness 
on the part of each to let the other live. 
“Too often,” he contends, “men and 
women are content with charm, They 
are willing to let sex come first and 
build up companionship afterward.” 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WINNING AT 
ANAGRAMS 


Squrss scientists, after years of research, 
gave a new purpose to daily dental care. 
They made it possible to protect teeth 
against decay, gums against irritation. 
After creating Squibb Dental Cream— 
the secret of which is Squibb Milk of Mag- 
nesia, the safe antacid—Squibb submitted 
its case to 50,000 practicing dentists. Read 
this summary of the 16,082 dentists’ replies, 
received by a famous research group: 

95% of the answers stated that germ acids 
most frequently cause tooth decay 
and gum irritation; 

95% agreed that the most serious trouble 
occurs at the place where teeth and 
gums meet; 

85% stated that the best product to pre- 
vent these acids from causing decay 
and irritating the gums is Milk of 
Magnesia, 

Squibb Dental Cream is made with more 

than 50% of Squibb Milk of Magnesia. 

Could there be stronger evidence that it 

will protect your teeth and gums? 

As you would expect, also, Squibb’s con- 
tains no grit, no abrasives. It is safe! 
Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Have 24 of Ma SNESIA 
AE AMIS MADE? 














Whenever exciting news arrives, let your jaws flutter 
instead of your heart. It lets good news sink in grad- 
ually, and calms the nerves— and incidentally gives 


lasting benefit to your teeth, gums and digestion. 


SATISFYING 


INEXPENSIVE + 

















Why not bridge cars for long freights? 





Great Dramas in Sport 
(Continued from page 18) 


thickness of chest and shoulder; iron power of his arms 
were no longer of use to him. 

As Jeff was led blindly back to his corner the mob 
surged toward the ring, anxious to get a closer look at 
the new champion, to touch him, to admire. The nut- 
brown men of the Nevada State Police, holstered pistols 
a-swing at their hips, cut a lane through the mass of broil- 

_ing humanity and formed cordons around victor and 


vanquished. 
The most one-sided heavyweight championship fight in 
history had ended . . . and the reign of the most unpopular 


king had begun. 
| Johnson, grinning widely, crossed the ring to shake 
hands with the man he had cut and slashed to ribbons. 
| Jeff took his hand duly . . . then rose, and, with his great 
shoulders bowed, left the ring. 








Books and Authors 
(Continued from page 29) 
Dr. Erskine is a romantic, though he counts himself a 
realist. He takes no exercise at all. He is fond of tennis 
. and never plays. He likes to swim . . . and never does. 
“I used to say I did all the things I planned to do, but 
and Erskine has wells of hearty 
now that I have become a realist 


now,” he laughed... . 
Olympian laughter . . . 
I never bother.”’ 

Only after years of wondering what Helen and Mene- 
laus had to say to each other after the wars were over did 
he begin what he first called “The Arguments of Helen.” 
When that book was well under way he decided to write a 
trilogy on domestic problems. 

He had great fun creating the Lilith of his "Adam and 
Eve.”” So alive, so enchanting did she become that some 
of his men friends asked for her address. 

Each volume of the trilogy has a tragic theme. In “Helen 
of Troy,” the principle is that the romanticist never gets a 
sufficient quantity of romance. 

“Adam and Eve’’ proves that men are always wanting 
and always running away from true companionship. 

And “Galahad’’ demonstrates that it’s a hard world 
where virtue is so ill rewarded and mistakes can turn 


out well! ™ 





Our idea of something difficult is a palsied neurotic with 
a hang-over trying to call the fire department on a dial 
telephone. 
St. Augustine (Fla.) Record. 


LIFE . 


Answers to Crazy Tales 
on page 24 
(1) Canterbury—Antilles. 
(2) Omaha. 
(3) Siam—Toulouse. 
(4) Tunis—Sweden—Ural—Danzig. 





The following is said to have been the late Trader 
Horn’s favorite poem: 
Some folks sell peanuts 
And some sell pork 
I sell my gray beard 
To the chumps in New York. 
—New York Mirror. 
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The ex-subway guard gets a job canning sardines. 




















LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Lire’s FresH AiR Funp 4.15 a yee T ll E P O W E R O F F L O W E R ~ 


ation for the past forty-four year 
time it has expended over $582,000 and has 











provided move than 54,000 country vaca- 1911 
tions jor poo city children. 

Twenty dollars, approximately, pays for BLUM ENHO FF 

uch a holiday for some poor child from nae ; 
the crowded, hot city. Won’ you help? HILLEGOM 4 HOLLAND 

Contributions (which are acknowledged ——s «6(193] oe 
in Lire about four weeks after their receipt) : 
thould be made payable to Lire’s FRESH BLUMENHOF, world-famous because of our participation in the important ex- 
AIR FUND, and sent to 60 East 42nd Street, hibitions of Antwerp, London and Paris, offers a JusiLee collection of rich 
New York City. : a colored flowers. 

Lire has tu o Summer Camps. The Camp Send your order today and get acquainted with our professionally chosen 
for Girls is at Branchville, Conn., while the | JuBmee collection. : 
Camp for Boys is located at Pottersville, N.J. | This collection is composed of magnificent colors in red, white, blue, yellow, 
Previously Acknowledged $19,450.35 | rose, lilac, violet and black. Each packed separately with name. 

A Friend,” Elmsford, N. Y. ........ 15.00 | 

40 Tulips (single) 40 Tulips (double) in 4 very beautiful colors 


Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Belknap, Sacra 10 Hyacinths (single) 10 Hyacinths (double) in 4 colors 




















mento . ; 10.00 (sole in their color and very fine fragrance) 

2. nbheccouieedeniepuuniantes 15.00 | 15 Narcissus (single) 15 Narcissus (double) in 4 colors 
‘In Memory of Harold L. Heming- | 25 Crocuses or “Winterqueens” 25 Duteh Irises 
” ‘ 25 Muscarius-flowers—-30 Snow-drops 

WAY" eeeeeeeesees cesses ceueusenseneanene 10.00 | 10 Madonna Lilies—25 Scilla Siberica 
Georgina E. Carr, Springfield, Mass. 10.00 | ou — = _ pon nner ye composed by us 
Philip C. Rider, New York......... . 25.00 of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and Crocuses 
in Memory of Harold P. Knight, Jr. 10.00 Very simple handling clearly indicated in our prospectus in French and English 
Mrs. Edward S. Phelps, Burlington, 

NS aa a ; 25.00 Delivery free of charge at destination As no reimbursement is admitted in r. S. A., please let us have the 
Robert C. Beatty, New York psounaan 10.00 | ee "To pop ge aa Ge ot aoa “ss teheueas “Unaeeioner re 
Mrs. E. L. Doheny, Jr., Beverly 

Hills, Cal. . Sea RE STEN 25.00 
Anonymous, State College, Pa. ........ 1.00 eal 
Mrs. W. J. Morrison, Weirs, N. H. 5.00 
C. E. Merrill, Jr., Southampton, 

a Sees aaeinnone. “ae 
Mrs. Clare M. Russell, Windber, 

Wille. ctv cnnisinainsvenomnenatciniie es 3.00 
Mrs. Henry H. Latshaw, Pittsburgh 5.00 A luc Brea 
Mrs. H. B. P., Pasadena .... 10.00 
R. E. Purcell, Alliance, O. ......... . 25.00 
Drs. Loomis and Sherrick, Oakland, 

Cal. . 50.00 
H. P. Shackley, W. Brookfeld, ? 

Mass. ——— 

H. D. Furniss, Jr., New York . 5.00 * 
Mrs. J. F. Hartz, Harbor Beach, 

Mich. .... oveagh 10.00 
Fenner Dow, aged 2, Burlington, 

Vt. 5.00 
Daisy Rider, Schenectady ................ 2.00 
Miss Sarah E. Richards, Flushing 25.00 
Wm. G. Atwood, New York 5.00 
Mary C. Prizer, East Orange 15.00 
Mrs. Edwin B. Holden, South 

Salem, N. Y. 25.00 
Mrs. Henrietta M. F. More, Man- 

hasset, L. I. . 250.00 
Mrs. J. M. Keith, Missoula, Mont. 20.00 
Margaret C. MacMillin, New York 10.00 
Betty Woodriff, Irvington, N. Y. 5.00 
Clifford A. Rowley, Chicago . 10.00 
+4 ge yg oo J. 20.00 7 WILL be for you if you get a chance 
Mrs. , oO as rs, Ethete vy - oe ‘A a , 

Wo. iuitmsieme to read W. W. Scott's “BREAKS” (il- 

Total $20,141.35 lustrated by Nate Collier) before all your 
friends start asking if you read the one about 








the bride who carried the bouquet of spring 
iP el blossoms as well as... , etc., etc. 


Solution of August 28 Puzzle 





You're bound to get a chuckle out of every 
page and a couple of big laughs before 
you've reached the end of this amusing little 
book. 


It's inexpensive 
too—only $1.00 





LIFE - 60 East 42nd Street - New York City 
Please send... .copies of BREAKS. Enclosed is $.... 


Name vi bSie.w qrelacenhh wiekid b's Bae eta escios a acaeaeaey 


IN ioe ds ene otek ony ae en A ea boa 











In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
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Life’s Cross Word Puzzle 
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ACROSS 


. This is very talkative. 
. A large thin slice. 

10. 
. Fancy bread. 

. The great American game. 

. Bitter drug. 

. Small island. 

. Expensive entertainment. 

. A river. 

. These are very gushing. 

. Fix up. 

. Rested. 

. One of a Slavic people. 

. Encourage. 

30. Tip. 

31. A gin hound. 

35. Master. 

. One who imbibes frequently. 

38. What the chicken got in the neck. 
. Get off the track. 

. Place in position. 

. Hair covering. 

. Number. 

3. Confusion. 

. A great sufferer. 

. Early riser. 

. Curt. 

49. 
50. 
51. 
53. 
54. 
yy A 
6l. 
62. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


Hard knocks. 


Poetically done. 
Owlish talk. 

This is for high flyers. 
A share in the profits. 
Rafts. 

Lookout places. 

This is never quiet. 
Understood. 

Corridor. 

Soothe. 

Abscond. 

Pertaining to the Celts. 
Insects. 

Storms. 

First principle. 
































33. 
34. 
36. 
. Roman household god. 


40. 
45. 
46. 
48. 
50. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
. Any long hollow tube. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
63. 
64. 


DOWN 
A cricket. 
. Mislay. 
° Badly. 


. Fortunate. 

. A lot of fun. 

. Airplane flights. 

. Add with difficulty. 

. Ever, (Contraction). 

. Commerce. 

. A little gray home in the west. 
. Settled down. 

. Game. 

3. A fortune teller. 

. Part of the head. 

. Set of eight. 

. This goes to the winner. 

26. 
27. Strengthening piece. 
28. Multitude. 

29. 
40. 
. Inner court. 


A light air. 


An irregularity. 


A fruit. 


Use with effort. 
Tears apart. 
Chinese shrub. 


Small fish. 

Golf mound. 

Bad jobs. 

Playing cards. 
Chariot racer. 

A flower. 

Pigeon lofts. 

This is on the dog. 
An accommodation. 
Put out. 


Rodent. 

Otherwise. 

Coaster. 

According to. 

The tooth of a wheel. 





























| More tanks are 


Filled 


» ETHYL 
: than with any other gasoline 






O,; every highway in the country, gasoline 
pumps are telling this story: Ethyl Gasoline is 
j now the biggest-selling motor fuel. 


For instance: On the Lincoln Highway 


are ‘ < , . 
between New York City and Philadelphia, 


a recent count showed 655 gasoline pumps, 
of which 203, or 31%, were Ethyl pumps. 


The simple reason is that Ethyl is more than gas- 
oline. It is good gasoline plus Ethyl] fluid, which 
means: gasoline plus combustion control. 

Inside the engine the Ethyl] fluid prevents the 
uneven explosions of gasoline that cause power- 
waste, “knock” and over-heating. It holds com- 
bustion to the steady, powerful smoothness that 
develops the best performance of your car. 

Ninety-five leading oil refiners testify to the 
importance of controlled combustion. They spent 
millions to equip plants to mix Ethyl fluid with 
gasoline and install pumps in filling stations to 
sell Ethyl Gasoline. 

Stop at any Ethyl pump and see how controlled 
combustion helps your motor. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
a) + tp = Gey 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fuid is lead, 


The Ethylemblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of 
Ethyl quality. Constant in- 
spection of gasoline from Ethy! 
pumps throughout the country 
guards this standard. Ethyl 
Gasoline is always colored red. 
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© 1931, E. G. C. 








Nature, not parching 


makes CAMELS mi 





@ Don't remove the moisture-proof Cello- 
phane from your package of Camels 
after you open it. The Humidor Pack 
is protection against perfume and pow- 
der odors, dust and germs. It delivers 
fresh Camels and keeps them right until 
you smoke the last one 


1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


ARSH tobaccos require 

harsh measures — like 

parching—to make them toler- 
able to the throat. 

But the choice Turkish and 
mellow Domestic tobaccos of 
which Camels are blended are 
natural/y mild and gentle. 
Parching would only ruin their 
exquisite flavor and aroma. 


No matter where you buy 
Camels you will find them al- 
ways in factory-fresh condition. 
Their rare flavor together with 
their natural moisture is air- 
sealed-in by moisture- proof 
Cellophane. We call it the 


CAMELS 





Humidor Pack. This protective 
wrapping is dust-proof, germ- 
proof and weather- proof. A 
great boon to the smoker. 

No stinging particles of pep- 
pery dust to irritate the throat; 
no brackish smoke from stale 
tobacco; no burnt tongue from 
the hot smoke of dried - out 
cigarettes. 

Just the cool, mild fragrance 
of choice tobaccos expertly 
blended and properly con- 
ditioned. 

If you haven’t tried Camels 
lately, switch over for just one 
day. Thenleave them—ifyoucan. 





NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 











